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Introduction 


Earning a higher education is increasingly necessary for achieving family economic security. For single 
mothers, who are more likely to live in poverty than other women, earning postsecondary credentials 
can bring substantial benefits, from increased lifetime earnings and employment rates to better health 
outcomes and chances of success for their children (Attewell and Lavin 2007; Carnevale, Rose, and 
Cheah 2011; Hout 2012; IWPR 2019a; Magnuson 2007). Single mother college students, however, often 
face obstacles that can complicate their ability to complete their educational programs. Just eight percent 
earn a degree within six years of enrolling, compared with roughly half of women in college who are not 


mothers (49 percent; [WPR 2019a). Greater investments in helping single mothers persist in college and 


graduate would benefit their families, their communities, and society as a whole. 


This briefing paper describes findings from a study by the Institute for Women’s Policy Research 
(IWPR) estimating the economic costs and benefits of single mothers’ pursuit and attainment of college 
degrees. The study estimates the economic returns at the individual and societal levels to single mothers’ 
attainment of associate and bachelor’s degrees, as well as for single mothers who earn some college 


education, but no degree, at the national and state levels. It also estimates the returns to strategic 


investments in supportive services that would be likely to increase single mothers’ college success (an 
overview of IWPR’s study methodology can be found in Appendix A). State-level estimates of the gains 
to single mothers and their families, and to state economies more broadly, when single mothers go to 
college are also published separately in fact sheets for all 50 states and the District of Columbia.’ 

IWPR’s study finds substantial economic gains to families headed by single mothers and to the economy 
as the result of their college enrollment and graduation. These findings demonstrate the importance of 
investing in greater access to college for single mothers, including in the supports that can help them be 
successful once enrolled. The briefing paper concludes with recommendations for how federal and state 
policymakers and institutions can build on this evidence to create educational environments that 
promote single mothers’ success through improved data collection, greater access to key supportive 


services, clear campus policies for students with children, and leveraging existing social safety net 


programs to support parenting college students. 


Single Mothers Represent an Important Share of Today’s 
College Students 

Nearly 10 percent of all U.S. undergraduate students, or roughly 1.7 million students, are single mothers. 
At the state level, IWPR estimates that single mothers make up between 7 percent and 12 percent of all 
undergraduate student bodies (Map 1; Appendix B1). Knowing how many college students are single 
mothers and understanding their experiences in higher education are essential to informing how 
institutions, states, and the country can serve this student population and promote their ability to 


complete. 


“College is a way to have a brighter future for my family.” 


- Single mother student 


' Fact sheets for each state can be found on IWPR’s website: http://iwpr.org/tools-data/investing-in-single-moms-by-state/. 


Map 1. Single Mother Students are Prevalent on Campuses around the 
Country 


Share of Undergraduate Students Who are Single Mothers by State, 2015-16 
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Note: Estimates of the share of students who are single mothers are derived from regional shares of single mother students 
and state-level undergraduate enrollment data. 

Source: IWPR analysis of data from the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2015-16 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:16) and Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 
Spring 2017, Fall Enrollment component. 


Since national postsecondary education datasets that report data on students with children are not 
representative at the state level, and states and institutions largely do not collect these data themselves, 
IWPR estimated the number of single mother students by state by multiplying the share of students who 
are single mothers at the regional level from the 2015-16 National Postsecondary Student Aid Survey 


(NPSAS) by state-level undergraduate enrollment data from the Integrated Postsecondary Education 


Data System (IPEDS).* The results of those calculations are summarized in Appendix B1 and in IWPR’s 
state-by-state fact sheets. 


The nearly 2 million single mother college students face a range of obstacles to successful college 
completion. They are disproportionately likely to live in or near poverty while pursuing college 
credentials—88 percent have incomes below 200 percent of the federal poverty line (IWPR 2019c). 
Their financial insecurity is often compounded by significant and competing demands on their time. An 
analysis of data from the American Time Use Survey found that single mothers in college spend more 
than a full-time workday (nine hours) caring for their children and their home each day, leaving little 
additional time for homework, exercise, sleep, or self-care activities (Reichlin Cruse et al. 2018). In 
addition to caregiving, 62 percent of single mother students work 20 hours or more each week and over 
half of these students are enrolled in school full-time or a combination of full- and part-time (54 percent; 


IWPR 2019c). 


Single Mothers are Central to Closing Gaps in Higher 
Education Equity, Access, and Completion 


Single mothers sit at the cross-section of inequities in higher education and society more broadly. They 
are more likely than other women to live in poverty, in part because they are less likely than other 
women to hold college degrees. Many single mothers enroll in college and have the intention of seeking 
a credential that can lead to high-quality jobs and family-sustaining wages, but they often face obstacles 
that can force them to choose between their families and their college ambitions. The diversity of the 
single mother student population also makes their success central to achieving racial and ethnic equity in 


educational and economic outcomes. Thinking intentionally about how to promote their ability to attain 


° U.S. regions as defined by the NPSAS include: New England (CT, ME, MA, NH, RI, VT), Mid East (DE, DC, MD, NJ, NY, 
PA), Great Lakes (IL, IN, MI, OH, WI), Plains (IA, KS, MN, MO, NE, ND, SD), Southeast (AL, AR, FL, GA, KY, LA, MS, NC, 
SC, TN, VA, WV), Southwest (AZ, NM, OK, TX), Rocky Mountains (CO, ID, MT, UT, WY), and Far West (AK, CA, HI, NV, 
OR, WA). These regions do not perfectly align with the region/division delineations defined by the United States Census 


Bureau. 


higher credentials will, therefore, have benefits that reverberate among families, communities, and the 


country more broadly. 


Addressing Poverty 


Nationally and in every state, single mothers are more likely to live in poverty than other women. More 
than a third (35 percent) of all single mothers in the United States aged 25 and older live in poverty, 
making them nearly twice as likely to live in poverty as single women without children and over four 
times as likely as married mothers (IWPR 2019a). At the state level, single mother poverty rates range 


from a low of 23 percent in Hawaii to a high of 45 percent in Mississippi. 


Postsecondary education can have an important effect on single mothers’ likelihood of living in poverty. 
Each additional level of education earned by single mothers is associated with lower poverty rates. Single 
mothers with a high school diploma in the United States are 1.8 times more likely to live in poverty than 
when they hold an associate degree and three times more likely than when they hold a bachelor’s degree 


(Figure 2). 


Figure 2. Higher Educational Attainment Leads to Significant Declines in 
Single Mothers’ Poverty Rates 


Share of Women Aged 25 and Older Living in Poverty by Educational Attainment, 
Marital Status, and Parent Status, 2013-2017 
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Source: Institute for Women’s Policy Research analysis of data from the 2013-2017 American Community Survey, Integrated 


Public Use Microdata Series (Version 9.0). 


Promoting Racial Equity 


Ensuring that single mothers are successful in their postsecondary careers has implications for 
improving racial and ethnic equity in higher education outcomes. Nationally, 31 percent of Black 
women and 23 percent of American Indian/Alaska Native women in college are single mothers, followed 
by 17 percent of women of more than one race and 16 percent of Latina students. White, and 
Asian/Pacific Islander women in college are the least likely to be single mothers while pursuing higher 


education (Figure 1).° 


Figure 1. Black and Native Women in College are More Likely to be Single 
Mothers than Other Women 
Estimated Share of Undergraduate Women Who are Single Mothers 
by Race/Ethnicity, 2015-16 
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Note: Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. Data are for students enrolled in degree-granting institutions, 
including the share of all students who are single mothers. 

Source: IWPR analysis of data from the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2015-16 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:16) and Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 
Spring 2017, Fall Enrollment component. 


Given that higher shares of students of color—particularly Black and Native students—are raising 
children while pursuing college, any effort to improve graduation rates among the single mother or 
student parent populations more broadly would help to close persistent racial and ethnic gaps in college 


completion (Espinosa et al. 2019; Reichlin Cruse et al. 2019). In addition, the substantial economic 


> Racial and ethnic categories included in this briefing paper are primarily derived from data sources analyzed. 


returns that stem from postsecondary attainment described later in this briefing paper would be 
particularly impactful for these single mother student populations to help them pay off often high 
student debt, establish lasting family economic security, and set their children up for future success 


(Attewell and Lavin 2007; Baum, Ma, and Payea 2013; Campbell 2017; Reichlin Cruse et al. 2019). 


Increasing College Success 


Single mothers are less likely to hold postsecondary credentials than other women. Just 30 percent of 
single mothers in the United States hold an associate degree or higher, compared with over half of 
married mothers (54 percent; IWPR 2019a). Single mothers are slightly more likely to hold associate 
degrees than other women, but less likely to hold a bachelor’s degree. In addition, 28 percent of single 


mothers have some college education, but no degree, making them more likely than all other women to 


have started but not finished a postsecondary degree (IWPR 2019a).* 


When looking at single mothers of different races and ethnicities, the likelihood that they started college, 
but did not finish, is greater for single mothers of more than one race, Black single mothers, Native 
American single mothers, and White single mothers than it is for Latina and Asian single mothers. 
Latina single mothers are the most likely group of single mothers to have never entered college at all: 60 


percent hold a high school diploma or less as their highest level of educational attainment (Figure 3). 


“For me, college is my way out of poverty. It is...freedom. It is 
how I can be there for my daughter.” 


- Single mother student 


‘The American Community Survey does not differentiate between individuals who earn certificates and those who enroll in 
college but do not earn any credential at all. While the share of all single mothers who hold certificates is unknown, according 
to the 2003-09 Beginning Postsecondary Longitudinal Survey, about 20 percent of single mother college students earn 


certificates. 


Figure 3. Latina, Native American, and Black Single Mothers are Least Likely 
to Hold College Degrees 


Share of Single Mothers Aged 25 and Older by Educational Attainment 
and Race/Ethnicity, 2013-17 
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Source: Institute for Women’s Policy Research analysis of data from the 2013-2017 American Community Survey, Integrated 


Public Use Microdata Series (Version 9.0). 


At the state level, Michigan, Wyoming, and Oregon have the highest shares of single mothers who 
entered college but did not earn a degree (roughly 33 percent in Wyoming and Oregon, and 34 percent 
in Michigan). Even in states with the smallest shares of single mothers with some college education— 
New York, Delaware, and Pennsylvania—single mothers still comprise nearly a quarter of the single 


mother population (22 percent, 24 percent, and 24 percent, respectively; IWPR 2019a). 


The pattern of single mothers being more likely than other women to enter college, but not complete a 
degree, is reflected in college graduation rates. Single mother students are dramatically less likely to earn 
associate or bachelor’s degrees within six years of enrollment—8 percent, compared with roughly half of 
women in college who are not mothers (Figure 4). More than half of single mother college students leave 
school without earning a credential in that time frame (55 percent), and roughly 17 percent are still 


enrolled (IWPR 2019b). 


Figure 4. Single Mothers are More than Six Times Less Likely to Graduate 
with a Degree than Women in College without Children 


Share of Female College Students Who Earn an Associate or Bachelor's Degrees 
within Six Years of Enrollment, by Marital and Parent Status, 2003-09 
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Source: IWPR analysis of data from the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2003-04 
Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:04/09). 


As the United States strives to meet the demands of a changing economy, closing gaps in college 
completion is essential to building a skilled and competitive workforce. The fact that so many single 
mothers enter college, yet so few make it to graduation day, demonstrates the critical need for greater 


policy and institutional supports that can help them persist. 


The Costs and Benefits of Single Mothers’ Investments in 
Higher Education 
While descriptive evidence demonstrates the association between educational attainment and improved 


economic outcomes, [WPR’s cost-benefit analysis estimates the individual and societal effects deriving 


explicitly from single mothers’ pursuit of higher education.° This analysis draws on existing literature 


> Unlike descriptive analyses examining the relationship between education and outcomes such as earnings, I[WPR’s analysis 
controls for different demographic and socioeconomic characteristics that could also influence both single mothers’ 
likelihood of pursuing higher education as well as their earnings potential (and other outcomes of interest). This analysis 
allows us to estimate the effect of education, net of all other characteristics. This is an important distinction, because it is 
likely that single mothers who pursue college degrees are probably also more likely to earn more, regardless of if they attend 
college (economists typically say that they have “higher levels of innate ability”). As a result, descriptive analyses that 
compare outcomes by educational attainment tend to overestimate the impact of college on economic outcomes. 


and an array of data sources to estimate the increase in lifetime earnings, decrease in lifetime public 
assistance receipt, and increase in lifetime tax payments at three levels of educational attainment: 
bachelor’s degree, associate degree, and some college education, but no degree, compared with the 
baseline—single mothers with a high school diploma as their highest level of education. The costs of 
single mothers’ enrollment in college and attainment of degrees is also estimated and used, along with 
the earnings gain estimates, to illustrate the return on their investment in higher education (for an 


overview of IWPR’s methodology, see Appendix A). 


Going to College Leads to Substantial Increases in Lifetime 
Earnings for Single Mothers 


Single mothers who attend college have higher employment rates and see significant earnings increases 
above what they would have earned with a high school-level education, particularly if they graduate with 


a degree (for a full list of state and national lifetime earnings gains, see Appendix Table B2; Hout 2012). 


Figure 5. Single Mothers’ Lifetime Earnings Increase Significantly as a Result 
of Postsecondary Educational Attainment 


Individual Single Mothers’ Expected Total Lifetime Earnings & Gains as a Result of 
Educational Attainment, Compared with Earnings for 
Single Mothers with a High Schoo! Diploma 
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Note: Expected lifetime earnings are calculated over the age range 35 to 64. Expected earnings account for differences in 
employment rates by age and level of education. Earnings estimates are presented in their undiscounted forms for ease of 
interpretation. For the return on investment calculations described below, these values are discounted to their present value 
using a discount rate of 3.5 percent. 

Source: IWPR’s cost-benefit analysis. 
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At the national level (Figure 5): 


Individual single mothers who earn bachelor’s degrees earn $1.1 million over their lifetime— 
over $625,000 more than the lifetime earnings of single mothers with only a high school 


diploma.° 


Lifetime earnings gains resulting from an associate degree attainment are also significant. Single 
mothers with associate degrees earn roughly $256,000 more over their lifetimes than what they 
would have earned with a high school-level education, for a total of over $735,000 in lifetime 


earnings. 


Earning some college education, even if it does not lead to a degree, still results in increased 
earnings over what a single mother would have earned with only a high school-level education. 


Single mothers with some college education earn nearly $128,000 more over their lifetimes, for a 


total of $607,000 in lifetime earnings. 


At the state level: 


Single mothers with bachelor’s degrees see lifetime earnings gains ranging from nearly $500,000 


in Wisconsin to nearly $780,000 in New Jersey. 


Lifetime earnings gains for single mothers with associate degrees range from nearly $200,000 in 


New York to roughly $367,000 in New Mexico. 


Single mothers who attain some college education, but no degree, still see lifetime earnings gains 


ranging from $68,100 in Kentucky to nearly $216,700 in the District of Columbia. 


° To be consistent across data sources, all dollar amounts are adjusted to 2017 dollars, which is the most recent earnings year 


available for the primary data sources used to calculate the benefits to single mothers’ investments in higher education. 
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Single Mothers See a Substantial Return on Their College 
Investment 


Single mothers make significant investments in going to college. These investments include not just the 
cost of tuition, fees, and class supplies, but also the cost of child care for the time they spend in class or 
studying and the loss of wages as a result of not working or reducing their work hours while they are 
enrolled. On top of these expenses, single mothers must provide for their family’s basic needs, such as 
family housing, food, transportation, and child care for the time they spend working (in addition to the 
care they need while in school). Altogether, these costs amount to a significant investment of time and 


money in the pursuit of college credentials. 


To calculate single mothers’ return on their college investment, IWPR estimated the total costs directly 
associated with college enrollment (i.e. tuition and fees, books and supplies, child care for time spent in 
classes or studying, and the opportunity cost of not working or reducing work hours). Taking into 
account the cost of earning a degree or some college education, and the total lifetime earnings gains of 
single mothers at each of those education levels, single mothers receive a significant return (state and 
national costs of and returns on single mothers college investments are included in Appendix Table B3). 
In addition, because students who are single mothers are likely to receive financial aid, the returns to 


their college attainment are likely to be even greater than estimated below. 
Nationally: 


e Single mothers spend, on average, $56,800 on a bachelor’s degree, and, as a result of their degree 
and their associated lifetime earnings gains, they get a 777 percent return on that investment. 


This means that, for every dollar spent on getting their degree, they get back $7.77.’ 


7 While values reported here are undiscounted, for the purposes of the cost-benefit calculation, lifetime earnings gains and 
total costs of attendance are discounted to their present value in order to estimate the rate of return. A discount rate of 3.5 
percent is used in the analysis. Estimates of the returns to single mothers’ investment in college presented here differ from 
those reported in IWPR’s 2018 report, Investing in Single Mothers’ Higher Education: Costs and Benefits to Individuals, 
Families, and Society, because IWPR has updated and improved upon its original 2018 methodology. For more detail on the 
methodology used and how it differs from the 2018 report, see “National and State Estimates of the Costs and Benefits of 
Single Mothers’ Educational Attainment to Individuals, Families, and Society: Methodological Appendix,” published 
separately on IWPR’s website, iwpr.org. 
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e For an associate degree, single mothers spend an average of $14,200 nationally, and they see a 


return of 1,232 percent—meaning for every dollar spent they get back $12.32. 


e Nationally, single mothers spend $25,800 on some college education, resulting in a return of 331 


percent, or $3.31 for every dollar spent.® 


At the state level: 


e Atthe state level, single mothers invest between $25,400 in Wyoming and $81,000 in Montana 
on average in a bachelor’s degree, and they see returns ranging from nearly 500 percent in 


Colorado to 1,500 percent in Wyoming—or $5-$15 for every dollar spent. 


e Earning an associate degree costs single mothers between $9,000 in Nebraska and $29,000 in 
Oregon, on average; returns to these investments range from a low of roughly 570 percent, or 
nearly $6 for every dollar spent, in New York, to a high of nearly 2,100 percent, or $21 for every 


dollar, in New Mexico. 


e To earn some college credit, single mothers spend between $13,900 in Wyoming and $40,300 in 
Montana and they receive returns ranging from approximately 150 percent, or $1.50 for every 


dollar spent, in Kentucky to 670 percent, or $6.70 for every dollar, in Delaware. 


The Economic Benefits of Single Mothers’ Postsecondary 
Success 


National and state economies also gain significantly when single mothers enter and complete college. 
The increases in earnings of single mothers with postsecondary education mean they pay more in taxes 
and are less likely to rely on public assistance. [WPR estimated these societal gains from single mothers’ 


pursuit of college and attainment of degrees at the state and national levels. 


“Il had one option for a better life—seek a higher education.” 


- Single mother student 


* The cost of earning some college education, but no degree, is higher, on average, than the cost of an associate degree because 
single mothers who earn some credit but leave school before earning a credential do so at both two- and four-year 


institutions, the latter of which are associated with higher costs. 
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Single Mothers’ with College Education Contribute Substantially 
More in Taxes over Their Lifetimes than Their High School- 
Educated Counterparts 


As a result of their increased earnings over their lifetimes, single mothers with degrees or some college 
education contribute more in taxes than single mothers with high school diplomas. [WPR estimated the 
increased federal and state income tax contributions, reductions in Earned Income Tax Credit and Child 
Tax Credit claims, and increased spending leading to increased sales tax revenue resulting from single 


mothers’ college education (see Appendix B4 for a full list of national and state tax contributions). 


Nationally, compared with what they would have paid if they had earned only a high school diploma: 


e Single mothers with a bachelor’s degree pay just over $220,000 in additional taxes throughout 


their lifetime. 
e Single mothers with associate degrees contribute an additional $71,400. 
e Single mothers with some college credit, but no degree, pay roughly $35,000 more. 


e To put this in context, the cohort of enrolled single mothers expected to earn a bachelor’s degree 
within six years of enrollment pay altogether approximately $6.6 billion dollars more in taxes 
over their lifetimes than what single mothers with a high school education pay; currently 
enrolled single mothers who are expected to earn associate degrees pay $7.6 billion more; and 


currently enrolled single mothers expected to complete some college education but not a degree 


pay $52.7 billion more.’ 


° The cohorts of single mothers with associate degrees and those with some college education, but no degree are expected to 
pay more in taxes over their lifetimes than the cohort of those expected to earn bachelor’s degrees since more single mothers 
are expected to attain associate degrees and some college education. 
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At the state level, compared with single mothers who only earn a high school-level education (Appendix 


B4): 


e Single mothers with bachelor’s degrees pay between roughly $163,000 in South Dakota and 


$305,000 in California in additional taxes over their lifetimes. 


e Single mothers with associate degrees pay between approximately $46,000 in Indiana and 


$121,300 in Connecticut in additional lifetime taxes. 


e Single mothers with some college education pay between $19,000 in Tennessee and nearly 


$79,500 in Connecticut in additional lifetime taxes. 


e Among the cohort of currently enrolled single mothers who are expected to earn a degree or 
some college education, additional lifetime taxes paid add up to a total of $75 million in 
Wyoming, on the low end, and $9.2 billion in California, at the high end, when compared with 


the tax contributions of single mothers with only a high school diploma or equivalent. 


Single Mothers with College Education Save Society Billions in 
Public Benefits Spending over Their Lifetimes 


Because single mothers earn more each year as a result of pursuing a college education, their need for 
public assistance, including such programs as Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF or cash 
assistance), Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP or food stamps), and Section 8 Housing 
Assistance, declines progressively. [WPR estimated the lifetime receipt of public assistance from each of 
these sources among single mothers who earn college degrees, as well as those who earn some college 
credit, but not a degree, and compared those amounts with the expected lifetime receipt of public 
assistance among single mothers with a high school-level education. The difference represents national 
and state savings in public assistance spending as a result of single mothers’ access to and success in 
higher education (a full list of national and state public assistance receipt estimates is included in 


Appendix B5). 


Nationally: 


e Single mothers who earn a bachelor’s degree save over $40,000 in public assistance spending 
over their lifetimes compared with the amount of assistance they would receive if they had only a 


high school diploma or equivalent—a single mother bachelor’s degree graduate receives around 
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$33,000 in public assistance over their lifetime, compared with the roughly $76,500 received by a 


single mother with a high school-level education. 


e Single mothers with associate degrees save over $25,600 in lifetime public assistance spending. 


e Earning some college credits, but not a degree, means a single mother saves roughly $10,000 in 


lifetime public assistance spending. 


e Among the cohort of currently enrolled single mother students, total savings from public 
assistance receipt, when compared with the receipt of high school-educated single mothers, 
amounts to $1.3 billion for single mothers with bachelor’s degrees, $2.7 billion for single 
mothers with associate degrees, and $15.9 billion for single mothers who earn some college 
credit, but no degree.'® In total, the cohort of currently enrolled single mothers is expected to 


save society $19.9 billion in public assistance spending compared with what they would have 


received had their highest level of educational attainment been a high school education. 


At the state level, savings for the cohort of single mothers enrolled in 2015-16 who are expected to earn 
an associate or bachelor’s degree or some college education range from nearly $21 million in Alaska to 


$1.7 billion in California." 


'° Total reduction in the receipt of public assistance among 2015-16 cohort of single mothers with some college education is 
much higher than for single mothers with associate and bachelor’s degrees because the number of single mothers earning 
some college education but no degree is much greater than the number earning degrees (918,000 single mothers are expected 
to earn some college education versus 137,000 single mothers who are expected to earn degrees based on current attainment 
rates). 

1 Due to sample size limitations in the data used to estimate the effects of college education on single mothers’ public 
assistance receipt, estimated reductions at the individual level are based on region-level baseline data and national-level 
models. Savings estimates for the cohort of single mothers currently enrolled are based on estimated state-level variation in 


single mother enrollment. 
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Investments in Single Mothers’ College Success Bring 
Impressive Returns to the U.S. and State Economies 


Evidence suggests that providing targeted supportive services that help single mother students meet their 
families’ basic needs and manage their time demands can make an important difference in their ability 
to enroll in and graduate from college. More research is needed to isolate the effects of these supports on 
single mothers’ college outcomes, but available evidence indicates that child care, case management 
(sometimes called coaching), and financial assistance have the potential to improve single mothers’ 
ability to graduate. Based on this literature, IWPR estimated the costs of national and state-level 
investments in providing these supports to single mothers currently enrolled in college and explored the 
potential effects on their completion rates. This analysis established that, even when investing in single 


mothers who do not graduate, these investments are likely to pay off many times over. 


Greater Access to Supportive Services Could Improve Single 
Mothers’ Completion Rates 


Research has established the importance of access to key supportive services for student parents’ ability 


to stay in college and earn a degree. 


Child Care. A range of evidence suggests that access to affordable, reliable, and convenient child care is 
essential to student parents’ college persistence (Chase-Lansdale et al. 2019; DeMario 2017; Hess et al. 
2014; Johnson and Rochkind 2009; Sabol et al. 2015). In addition, analysis of eight years (2006-2014) of 
data from Monroe Community College (MCC) in Rochester, New York, which tracks student parents’ 
outcomes and campus child care usage, and anonymous student-level attainment data from the National 
Student Clearinghouse, provides insight into the role of child care usage in student parents’ ability to 
earn college credentials. According to these data, for students who were enrolled for at least three terms 
between 2006 and 2012, those who used the campus child care center were 21 percent more likely to 
earn a degree at any point through summer 2018 (rather than within the three-year definition of “on 
time” completion for associate degrees) than their counterparts with children who did not use the center 


(Miller 2019). 


Case Management. Evidence suggests that intensive case management can improve outcomes for 
students who have comparable backgrounds to student parents (Bettinger and Baker 2014; DVP- 
PRAXIS 2019; Evans et al. 2017; Scrivener et al. 2015). In one randomized control trial, researchers 


measured the impact of comprehensive case management (which included coaching, mentoring, and 
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referrals to services, in addition to limited access to emergency financial assistance) on 1,168 community 
college students’ outcomes at Tarrant County College in Fort Worth, Texas between 2013 and 2016. 
They found that for women, case management tripled associate degree receipt. For all students, the 


intervention was associated with a 47 percent increase in degree completion (Evans et al. 2017). 


Financial Aid. Financial aid is also associated with improved degree completion, particularly for 
students with low incomes (Castleman and Long 2013; Franke 2014; Goldrick-Rab et al. 2016). One 
study evaluated of the impact of need-based financial assistance on degree attainment for over 6,500 
students from 651 four-year colleges and universities in the United States. The study found that for every 
$1,000 dollar increase in aid received though federal grants, students are 1.6-2.8 percent more likely to 


graduate (Franke 2014). 


Investments in Supports for Single Mothers Result in Large 
Economic Returns 

Given the evidence on the effect of child care, case management, and financial aid on student 
educational attainment, [WPR estimated how much it would cost to invest in each of these supports for 
all currently enrolled single mothers nationally and by state, including those who are not expected to 
graduate, using published cost information. From these estimated costs, IWPR calculated the expected 
return on that investment that would be experienced as a result of increases in single mothers’ 
graduation rates, using the rates established in the literature cited above. It found that investments made 
in each of the three supports for all currently enrolled single mothers pay off multiple times over, for the 


country as a whole and for every state (Figure 6). 


“When I couldn’t afford to pay my tuition, | made the impossible 
possible. If | had to sell the couch I sat on, | would.” 


“Financial aid just wasn’t enough to fix life’s little emergencies.” 


- Single mother students 
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Figure 6. Investments in Supports for Single Mothers’ Educational Success 
Would More than Pay for Themselves 


Contributions and Costs to U.S. Society for a Cohort of Single Mother Students 


~ Increase Lifetime Tax Contributions 


™ Reduced Public Assistance Spending 


Total: 
S89 bil 


$69 bil $71 bil $70 bil 
$14 bil $11 bil $12 bil 
Cost Societal Cost Societal Cost Societal 
Benefits Benefits Benefits 
Child Care Case Management Financial Aid 


Note: Societal benefits are estimated based on increases in the number of single mothers earning degrees after receiving the 
supports. Totals may not sum due to rounding. 
Source: The costs of support investments and estimates of associated graduation effects are derived from Child Care Aware 


(2018), Evans et al. (2017), and Franke (2014). 


e For every dollar spent on child care for single mother students nationally, the United States 


would get back $4.30. To provide child care services to all enrolled single mothers as of 2015-16, 
for the duration of their enrollment to degree or to stop out, the United States would need to 
invest roughly $14 billion. This investment would increase the rate of single mothers’ attainment 
of degrees by an estimated 21 percent, and lead to an increase in their tax contributions and 


reduction in public assistance spending over the course of their lifetime—for an estimated 
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societal gain of $89 billion. Asa result, the country would see a return of 430 percent on its 

investment in child care for single mother students (Appendix Table C1). Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana would see the greatest returns on investments in child care. Even states with the 
lowest expected returns on an investment in child care would get their money back at least two 


times over. 


A national investment in case management has a return on investment of $5.48 for every dollar 
spent. Investing in case management for all currently enrolled single mothers would cost 
roughly $11.4 billion, boost their attainment rate by an estimated 47 percent, and increase the 
societal benefits of single mothers’ educational attainment by approximately $92.5 billion, 
resulting in a return on investment of $5.48 for every dollar spent, or 548 percent (Appendix 
Table C2). Connecticut, Maryland, and Hawaii would see the greatest return on investment in 


case management. 


The country would get a return of $5.05 for every dollar spent on providing additional 
financial aid to single mothers. Providing currently enrolled single mothers with an additional 
$2,000 per year for the duration of their enrollment would cost about $12 billion and result in a 
total additional benefit to society of $90.2 billion, with an estimated increase in their graduation 
rate of 2.8 percent per $1,000 spent. As a result, the country would get their money back five 
times over, or a return of 505 percent (Appendix Table C3). As with case management, 
Connecticut, Maryland, and Hawaii would see the greatest return on investment in additional 


financial aid. 


These returns would hold even if states, or the country more broadly, invested in only a portion of the 


single mother student population, allowing the size of investments to be proportional to state and federal 


budgets. 


Recommendations for Moving the Needle for Single 
Mothers’ Postsecondary Success 


Single mother college graduates contribute significantly to U.S. society. Their economic contributions, in 


the form of increased tax payments and reduced public assistance receipt, in combination with all the 


additional and multigenerational benefits of higher education for individuals and families, means that 


investing in interventions to improve single mothers’ college attainment has powerful implications for 


USS. society over the long term. To capitalize on the many benefits of single mothers’ higher educational 
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success, institutions, states, and the country more broadly should consider the following 


recommendations: 


Institutions should: 


e Invest in supportive services that can help single mothers persist in and complete college, such 
as affordable, campus-based child care services, holistic case management, and programs that 


provide targeted support and information to students with children. 


e Remove obstacles to single mothers’ educational progress in college policies, such as allowing 


makeups for absences due to child illness, and build campus environments that embrace and 


acknowledge student families. 


e Inform students that child care is an allowable college expense that can be considered in 


calculating financial aid and assist them in applying for the dependent care allowance. 


e Collect and report data on students’ parent status and educational outcomes to inform the 


design and implementation of interventions to increase student parents’ completion rates. 


State and Federal Policymakers should: 


e Invest in making quality child care accessible and affordable for student parents, by providing or 
increasing funding for child care for college students, removing barriers to students’ eligibility 
for state child care assistance, and incentivizing greater collaboration between the early and 


higher education systems. 


e Require and provide technical assistance to colleges to collect data on students’ parent status and 


educational outcomes. 


e Leverage federal programs, such as TANF, SNAP Education & Training, Head Start/Early Head 
Start, and the Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act, to support parents with low incomes 


to pursue higher education. 


“When we invest in education today, we invest in future 
generations as well.” 


- Single mother student 
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Appendix A. Methodology 


IWPR’s work to quantify the individual and societal costs and benefits of single mothers’ attainment of 
college degrees draws on existing literature and new calculations using an array of data sources. [WPR 
estimated the lifetime earnings and public assistance receipt at the baseline (single mothers with high 
school only) and evaluated the effects of three levels of educational attainment (some college education, 
but no degree; associate degrees; and bachelor’s degrees) on these outcomes. These effects were 
estimated using regressions and linear probability models that control for demographic and 
socioeconomic characteristics, and which utilized data from the 2015-17 American Community Survey 
(ACS) and the 2014-18 Current Population Survey (CPS). 


The estimated age-earnings profile for each level of college education and the baseline is applied to 2017 
federal and state tax rate structures, as well as Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) and Child Tax Credit 
benefit levels and take-up rates, to estimate total lifetime tax payments. This assumes the tax system will 
remain unchanged over an extended period of time, which is unlikely. To the extent that any changes 
impact single mothers of different levels of education in a similar way, however, the effect on differences 


in tax contributions may be minimal. 


IWPR estimated the cost of college for single mothers for each of the three educational levels using data 
from the 2015-16 National Postsecondary Student Aid Survey (NPSAS) and the ACS. The total cost 
estimates include tuition and fees, books and supplies, the opportunity cost of reducing work hours, and 
child care costs when in college. Costs based on regional data from the NPSAS are adjusted for state- 
level variation by using differences in average tuition rates and cost of living by state. Aggregate benefits 
and costs by state are adjusted for estimates of single mother enrollment, six-year graduation rates from 
the 2003-09 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study (BPS), and estimated individual costs 
and benefits. 


Estimates of the return on investments in supportive services use published cost data from Child Care 
Aware of America and Evans et al. (2017); the financial aid investment of $2,000 per academic year was 
set by IWPR based on the average amount found to increase attainment in the literature. Using evidence 
on the effect of these specific supports on student attainment from the literature, IWPR estimated the 
effect of providing them to single mother students on their graduation rates, and subsequent individual- 
level earnings, public assistance receipt, and tax payments. The estimated rate of return assumes that 
investments are made in all single mother students, including those who do not graduate. Benefits to 
single mothers with some college education, but no degree, are included, given the extensive evidence 
showing the value of some college education relative to a high school diploma. 


For a detailed description of the methodology used in this work, see “National and State Estimates of the 
Costs and Benefits of Single Mothers’ Educational Attainment to Individuals, Families, and Society: 


Methodological Appendix,” published separately on IWPR’s website, iwpr.org. 
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Appendix B. State Data Tables 


Appendix Table B1. Number and Share of Students Who are Parents and Single Mothers, and 
Numbers of Single Mothers Expected to Attain Degrees or Some College Education, by State, 
2015-16 


Number of Single Mothers Expected to 
Student Parents Single Mothers Complete at Current 
Attainment Rates 


Number Regional Number  ShareofAll Some College we B.A. 
Share Students Education BY -Yelae-¥-) BY -Yela-X-) 


Arizona 65,405 11.8% 60,026 4,204 1,174 
Arkansas 15,881 10.5% 14,575 1,021 28 
California 181,182 7.4% 166,283 11,646 9.953 
Colorado 24,028 8.5% 22,052 1,544 

Connecticut 13,749 7.9% 12,619 884 247 
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Number of Single Mothers Expected to 
Student Parents Single Mothers Complete at Current 
Attainment Rates 


Regional Number Share of All Some College A.A. 


Number Stare Students Education —— 


Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 


Vermont 


ees 


United States 3,839,961 1,662 TE 1,526,133 106,886 sis 


Note: Because no state-level data are available on student parents, the number and share of undergraduate students who are parents and single mothers were estimated by 
multiplying state-level enrollment data by the regional data on students who are parents and single mothers. The number of single mothers expected to earn each level of 
education is calculated by multiplying the estimated number of single mothers enrolled in college by the national six-year attainment rate for bachelor’s degrees (1.8 percent), 
associate degrees (6.4 percent), and some college education, no degree (which includes single mothers who dropped out with no degree, are still enrolled without a degree, and 
who earned certificates; 91.8 percent) from the 2003-09 Beginning Postsecondary Student survey. Attainment rates by region are not available due to small sample sizes. 
Source: IWPR analysis of data from the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2015-16 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS:16), 2015 data from the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, and the 2003-04 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, Second Follow Up 
(BPS:04/09). 
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Appendix Table B2. Single Mothers’ Total Lifetime Earnings and Gains above High School-Level 
Earnings, by Educational Attainment and State 


High School Some College Education PACT Yoled r-1c-m PX -Yele-1-) Bachelor's Degree 


s eee eee Lifetime Total Lifetime Total Lifetime 
Baseline Lifetime Total Lifetime : sare i rae é 

State ? : Earnings Lifetime Earnings Lifetime Earnings 
Earnings Earnings : : : : : 

Gains Earnings Gains Earnings Gains 


United States $479,318 $256,059 | $1,104,452 


Note: Expected lifetime earnings are calculated over the age range 35 to 64. Expected earnings account for differences in employment rates by age and level of education. 


Earnings estimates are presented in their undiscounted forms for ease of interpretation. For the return on investment calculations described below, these values are discounted Pas 
to their present value using a discount rate of 3.5 percent. 
Source: IWPR cost-benefit analysis. 


Appendix Table B3. Single Mothers’ Investment in College and the Return on their Investment, 
by Educational Attainment and State 


Ko} Co] M @Xe}:| eo) m OX) | (-Te[— Return on College Investment 


Some College UNS Soles [0] (=) ieYo fed al-1(0) ms paling Return to an Return toa 
Xo lUTexej ifeya Degree Degree A.A. B.A. 
[@Xe) | [=e [=] 


Alabama $14,761 $50,236 $9.95 
Arizona $21,277 $45,142 $8.50 
Arkansas $13,404 $52,443 $9.46 
California $16,954 $41,678 $8.81 
Colorado $12,392 $38,905 $4.69 
Connecticut $16,002 $53,137 $8.53 
District of Columbia $15,146 $49,027 $7.48 
Florida $18,361 $67,634 $9.18 
Georgia $12,405 $44,067 $8.16 
Illinois $19,769 $61,881 $5.89 
Indiana $22,216 $60,081 $7.03 
Kansas $18,536 $80,918 $9.62 
Kentucky $16,625 $34,194 $6.94 
Louisiana $18,551 $80,983 $6.55 
Massachusetts $13,014 $50,509 $6.81 
Michigan $9,404 $41,118 $6.88 
Minnesota $14,278 $59,530 $6.77 
Mississippi $9,116 $45,320 $10.97 
Missouri $9,038 $43,875 $9.47 
Montana $12,643 $31,819 $4.75 
Nebraska $15,751 $45,253 $9.02 
Nevada $12,391 $61,184 $9.38 
New Hampshire $10,555 $55,883 $8.74 
New Jersey $14,483 $67,360 $8.72 
Oklahoma $18,476 $63,513 $9.40 
Pennsylvania $22,868 $59,228 $6.42 
Rhode Island $21,709 $66,500 $7.26 
South Carolina $15,908 $69,537 $5.82 
South Dakota $16,983 $59,343 $8.63 
Tennessee $14,327 $59,966 $6.62 
Vermont $14,495 $45,147 $6.80 
Virginia $13,277 $60,762 $8.02 
Washington $24,419 $53,797 $7.70 
Wyoming $18,919 $40,902 $15.13 


Note: Cost of college values include only new costs directly related to college enrollment, and do not include costs that single mothers would have otherwise, such as 


housing, transportation, and other personal/family expenses. Cost estimates are presented in their undiscounted forms for ease of interpretation. For the return on 26 
investment calculations described below, these values are discounted to their present value using a discount rate of 3.5 percent. 
Source: IWPR cost-benefit analysis. 


Appendix Table B4. Single Mothers’ Total Lifetime Tax Payments, by Educational Attainment 
and State, Compared with Single Mothers with Only a High School Education 


High School Some College Education Associate Degree =F. Ked =) Co) ae-ms PY -Yol g-1-) 
Baseline Total Additional Total Additional Total PWololhateyar-t| 
Lifetime Tax Lifetime Tax Lifetime Tax Lifetime Tax Lifetime Tax Lifetime Tax Lifetime Tax 
Payments Payments Payments Payments Payments Payments Payments 


West Virginia $58,789 $273,825 $205,534 


United States $68,948 $103,496 $140,350 $71,402 $289,072 $220,124 


Note: Estimated lifetime tax payments are presented in their undiscounted forms for ease of interpretation. For the return on investment calculations described below, 
these values are discounted to their present value using a discount rate of 3.5 percent. 27 
Source: IWPR cost-benefit analysis. 


Appendix Table B5. Single Mothers’ Total Lifetime Public Assistance Receipt and Savings Compared 
with Single Mothers with Only a High School Education, by Educational Attainment and State 


a Ke amXedakeXe) | Some College Education Associate Degree Bachelor's Degree 
Total Total Total 
4 ol -Xeac-Ye| Lifetime Expected Lifetime Expected Lifetime 
Lifetime Savings Lifetime Savings Lifetime Savings 
Receipt Receipt Receipt 


Baseline 
State Lifetime 
Receipt 


Note: Estimated lifetime public assistance receipt is presented in its undiscounted form for ease of interpretation. For the return on investment calculations described 28 


below, these values are discounted to their present value using a discount rate of 3.5 percent. 
Source: IWPR cost-benefit analysis. 


Appendix C. Costs and Benefits of Investing in Single Mothers’ Higher 
Education, Data Tables 


Appendix Table C1. Total Cost of and Returns on an Investment in Child 
Care for All Currently Enrolled Single Mother Students in the United States 


Od Tike Of: 10>) 


Expected Graduation Effect 
Median Annual Cost of Care for Children 0-4 


Share of Single Mothers with Children Under 6 Needing Full-Time Care 
Share of Single Mothers with Children Under 6 Needing Part-Time Care 


Prorated Annual Cost of Care for Single Mother Students $8,465 


Some 
Estimated Child Care Investment College A.A. 
Education 


Total Number of Single Mothers by Educational Attainment 


after Receiving the Service 


Per Student Investment for Time to Degree/Stop Out 


Total Cost of Investment in Child Care $14.0 billion 


College A.A. B.A. 
Education 
$52 billion $9.2 billion $8.0 billion 
Reduction in Public Assistance Receipt $16 billion $3.3 billion $1.6 billion 


National Return on Investment 430% 
Source: IWPR cost-benefit analysis. Expected graduation effect is from Miller (2019). Median cost of child care calculated using data from Child 
Care Aware (2018). Child care need estimated using analysis of data from NPSAS:16 and IPEDS; the 2015-17 ACS; and Fosnacht et al. (2018). 
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Appendix Table C2. Total Cost of and Returns on an Investment in Case 
Management for All Currently Single Mother Students in the United States 


Case Management 


Expected Graduation Effect 


Annual Cost of Case Management $1,880 


Total Number of Single Mothers by Educational Attainment after 
— 1,462,298 156,550 44,030 
Receiving the Service 


Per Student Investment for Time to Degree/Stop Out $6,555 $8,557 $11,557 


Total Cost of Investment in Case Management $11.4 billion 


Increase in Tax Contributions $51 billion $11 billion $9.7 billion 
Reduction in Public Assistance Receipt $15 billion $4.0 billion $1.9 billion 


National Return on Investment 548% 


Source: IWPR cost-benefit analysis. Average cost of case management and expected graduation effect are from Evans et al. (2017). 
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Appendix Table C3. Total Cost of and Returns on an Investment in Financial 
Assistance for All Currently Single Mother Students in the United States 


Financial Assistance 


Expected Graduation Effect 


Annual Cost of Additional Financial Assistance $2,000 


Total Number of Single Mothers by Educational Attainment after 
— 1,491,555 131,947 
Receiving the Service 
Average Years Enrolled to Degree/Stop Out 
Per Student Investment for Time to Degree/Stop Out $6,973 $12,294 


Total Cost of Investment in Financial Aid $12.1 billion 


Increase in Tax Contributions $52 billion $9.4 billion $8.7 billion 
Reduction in Public Assistance Receipt $16 billion $3.4 billion $1.7 billion 


National Return on Investment 505% 


Note: Annual cost of additional financial assistance amount determined by IWPR based on the amount needed to have an effect on completion 


outcomes in the literature. 
Source: IWPR cost-benefit analysis. Expected graduation effect from Franke (2014). 
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